THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

but where I have laughed before him." That is, the char-
acters were to Fielding real men and women in whose joys
and sorrows he shared as if they were his own friends
or acquaintances. His presence is felt quite as much as
Tom's, for example, when the young man, confronted by
a duel, has to reconcile the code of honour with the teach-
ings of Scripture. Fielding doubtless smiled there with
his reader when Tom's scruples were quieted by the assur-
ance, coming from a parson over a bowl of punch, that a
certain latitude might be granted to a gentleman, or that
there must be a mistake, somewhere or other, in the trans-
lation or in the understanding of the command that we
should love our enemies and do no murder.

Likewise, though the plot has its logic, Fielding is
never a detached spectator merely interested in the solu-
tion of his problem; he thrusts himself in with remarks,
anecdotes, and disquisitions, becoming a sort of ubiquitous
character whose appearance anywhere on the scene is con-
ditioned by neither time nor place. Consequently the action
is often suspended in order that the author may speak in
propria persona, and pass sentence, as a Bow Street justice
ought, on the conduct of his characters. This procedure
Fielding likened to the parabasis of ancient comedy, where
the chorus, between the Acts as it were, turned to the
audience and addressed it directly. In fulfilment of his
design, he comments on the follies of Tom Jones, fore-
shadows the punishment that will be meted out to them,
and warns Ms young readers against imitation. If we look
for a moral, here it is: "Prudence and circumspection are
necessary even to the best of men. They are indeed as it
were a guard to virtue, without which she can never be
safe." According to his temper, one will like or dislike this
kind of novel which "Tom Jones" established in English
fiction. If we wish to do our own moralizing, we must
' shun Harry Fielding, th$ grandson of an archdeacon. And
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